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Two YEARS OF EMERGENCY CONSERVATION WORK 
BY 
ROBERT FECHNER, DIRECTOR 


"Por the purpose of relteviné the acute condition of 
widespread distress and unemployment now extsting in the 
nited States, and in order to provide for the restoration 
the country's depleted natural resources, ... the President is 
Guthorized ... to provide for employing cttizens of the United 

' t 


States who are unemployed, in the construction, maintenance, 


and carrying on of works of @ public nature tn connection with 


the forestatton of lands, the prevention of forest pires, 
floods and soil erosion, plant pest and disease control, the 
construction, maintenance or repair of patans, trails, and 


n 


fire-lanes in the national parks and national forests... 


-- Public Act No. 5--Seventy-third Congress 








April 5, 1935, markec the second an- the term they can enroll for another term if 
niversary of the existence of the Civiliar they so desire. They are provided with 
Sonservation Corps. The first man was se- food, clothing, shelter, and medical atten- 
lected and enrolled for C.C.C. work on April tion, and are entitled to a cash allowance 
7, 1933, two days after the emergency con- of $30 per month. Of this amount 25 is 
servation work had been organized. Ten days distributed to their needy dependents in ac- 
ater the first camp, with an enrollment of cordance with the allotment which each work- 
20 unemployed young men, was established at er is required to make at the time of en- 
Luray, Va. rollment. 


The average number of workers en- 


“y 


During the 2 years that followed, . 
rolled at any one time in the 1,650 C.C.C. 


camps scattered throughout the country was 
about 350,000. In March 1935, the end of 
the fourth enrollment period, approximately 


emergency conservation work supplied jobs to 
over 1,000,000 workers, each employed for a 
period of 6 months or longer. They received 
over $205,000,000 in wages. Of this amount 


‘ 295, w = mploy n m ney 
$160,000,000 was distributed to their de- = 000 orkers were employed i GRergeees 


conservation work. The total pay roll for 
the month was $14, 200,000. 


endents, who at one time or another num- 
ered nearly 3,000,000 persons. 


~ 


o 


The money value of the conservation 
he workers are each enrolled for a work accomplished during the first 20 months 
period of 6 months. At the expiration of of the existence of the C.C.C. is estimated 
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ON THEIR Way TO WorRK ° 
in 
' ' : : : an 
at $335,000,000. This is in addition to serve the Nation's natural resources. inep 
: : aa ze) 
other work which cannot possibly be measured directly it has also contributed to the 
a 
in terms of dollars and cents. Trails for economic recovery of the country. Yo 
the uick movement of fire-fighting units = r 
he 8 “ Over $367,000.000 has been spent on} te 
and installation of an effective communica- : rise) 
: building, equipping, and maintaining the de 
tion system have greatly reduced the risk of i - 
camps, on food and clothing for the workers, cu 


forest fires on 1,650,000 acres of forest. ar 
. and on tools and materials to carry on the jo 
Nearly 19,000,000 acres have been cleared of 


program of conservation work. A large part} fo 
rodents and insects, and of tree and plant | 


of this money has found its way directly tc 


diseases. Dams have been built, trees . h 
other workers employed in private industry. wh 


About 50,000 skilled and semiskilled mech-| ty 


he 
il 


€ 


planted, and telephone lines established. 


Recreational areas in the national parks 
anics have been employed to construct t 


have been enlarged and made more beautiful : 
camps. Over 25,000 foresters, technicians of 
and more accessible. ; 
and foremen have been hired to plan, guide,; n0 
The two primary objectives of the and supervise the work of the men. enrolled ri 
emergency conservation work program have in the camps. bout 1,500 unemployed school} th 
been to conserve the Nation’s youth, which teachers have been given jobs to carry out/ 8! 
has been seriously handicapped by the pro- the educational and vocational program of! Pé 


longed depression, and to restore and con- the C.C.C. 
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CONSERVING THE NATION'S YOUTH 


The U. S. 
charged with the responsibility of selecting 
the workers to be enrolled in emergency con- 
These workers are _ chosen 


Department of Labor is 


servation work. 
the hundreds of thousands of 
young men who are out of a job through no 


from among 
fault of their own. Approximately 9 out of 
every 10 workers enrolled in the C.C.C. dur- 
ing the 2 years were unmarried 


and between the ages of 18 and 
25. Many of them had never had 
@ job since leaving’ school. 


Young unmarried men are selec- 
ted for this work because the 
depression made it most diffi- 
cult for this group to get a 
job. They are also best fitted 
for conservation work and prof- 
it most from the outdoor life 
which is associated with this 
type of work. 

Health Conditions. Many 
of the men enrolled are under- 
nourished and too weak for the 
rigors of camp life. They are 
therefore first taken to a phy- 
Sical conditioning camp for a 
period of 2 weeks. Here they 


are properly fed, inoculated 
against disease, and gradual- 
ly prepared for the more ar- 
duous life and work to follow. 

The effect of the work 
and the outdoor life on the 
health of workers enrolled in 
the C.C.C. may be judged by 
the fact that 14,000 members 
selected at random from all 
sections of the United States 
showed an average weight gain 
per man of more than 7 pounds 
during 
rollment. 

The death rate 


their 6 months’ en- 


in the 
C.C.C. camps is 2.7 per thou- 
sand members. This is ap- 
proximately one-third as high 


as the rate among unselected men of a simi- 
lar age group. In other words, for every 
three deaths which occur among young men in 
the country as a whole only one death occurs 
among an equal number of workers of the same 
age enrolled in the 
work camps. 


emergency conservation 


Education and Training. 
183,000 persons enrolled 
vealed that one-half of 


A study of 
in the camps re- 


l percent (915) had 
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no schooling whatever prior to entering the 
C.C.C. About one-half of the 183,000 
studied had not progressed beyond gram- 
46 out of every 100 had been in 


every 100 had been 


per- 
sons 
mar school; 
high school; and 3 out of 
in college. 

To provide educational and vocational 
opportunities for the workers enrolled, vol- 


untary courses and vocational guidance have 


been inaugurated in all camps. Classes meet 
in the camps, in neighboring schoolhouses 
and universities, and sometimes in the town 
hall of the city nearest to the camp. The 
work is carried on by instructors under the 


guidance of educational director appoint- 
ed by the United States Office of 


It is estimated that February 1935 


an 
Education. 
in 
workers took part in voluntary sys- 
25,250 classes conducted by 


advisers. 


171,000 
tematic study 
15,750 teachers and 
averaged approximately 10 differ- 


in 
educational 
Each camp 


ent courses given twice a week. 
had 


Among these 


Courses vocational guidance 
largest class 
the most popular 

typing, 


Approximately 


in 
the attendance. 


courses were photography, 
auto mechanics, 
13,600 


these subjects. 


radio, 
forestry. 


engineering, 


and workers 


were enrolled in 


High-school courses in physical edu- 


mathematics, music, and journalism 


cation, 


were attended by over 3,500 workers. Close 


the elemen- 


to 1,900 men were instructed in 
tary subjects of arithmetie, spelling, read- 
ing, writing, and English. 


CONSERVING THE NATION'S NATURAL RESOURCES 


Protection of forests from the scourge 
of fire has been the major project of the 
conservation program. To enabie forest 
rangers and wardens to detect and report 
forest fires, C.C.C. workers have built and 


maintained 65,600 miles of telephone lines, 
800 lookout houses, and 1,650 lookout towers; 
2,600 acres of forests have been cleared for 
7 emergency airclane landing fields. Quick 
access to forest fires has been made vossi- 

ble by building approximately 50,000 miles 
of trails and 24,200 bridges. In addition, 

€,190 toolhouses have been constructed for 


fire-fighting equipment. Fire spreading has 





miles of 


firet reaks 


been prevented by 32, 100 
and 18,0900 of 
flammable material. 


roadside cleared of in- 
2,000,000 
to locate under. 
be to fight 
Dile-driving ma- 


miles 


Over acres of 


forests have been surveyed 


ground water which can used 


fires. Pumps and special 


trucks are used 


Actual 


chinery mounted to tap 
the 


fires by C.C.C. 


on 
underground scrings. fighting of 


workers consumed 1é million 


man-days. 
livestock ranges 


& nna 
weve 


Poisonous plants on 


have been exterminated on acres. Over 


5,000, 


squirrels, 


nn 
Vv 


acres have been cleared of ground 


vrairie dogs, gophers, rabbits, 


and porcupines. 

To prevent soil from 
123 
been established in 22 
875,000 


of 


being worn away 


by running water, soil-erosion 


have States. Approx- 


imately check dams have been built, 


millions young trees planted, and 


sown to absorb running water. 
Forest playgrounds and national rarks 
have not been overlooked by the C.C.C. Over 


acres have been added to State park 


a 


450,090 
This has raised the 


3,650,000 acres 


throughout the Nation. 


country's State park area to 


Recreation facilities and conveniences have 
been further developed on nearly 2,000,000 
acres. Foot, horse, and vehicle trails have 
been built; simple shelters provided against 
inclement weather; picnic tables, log cabins 
community recreation lodges, and vlaces for 
boating, Swimming, and fishing improved anda 
increased in number. 
PLANS FOR THE IMMEDIATE FUTURE 


The work of the Civilian Conservation 


Coros has proven so successful in carrying 


its objectives that the President of the 
United States has authorized an immediate 
extension of its and activities 
It is contemolated to increase the number of 


out 
personnel 
workers enrolled for emergency conservation 
work at any to approximately 
600,000. The construction of new camps will 
raise the total 
2,900. Even with this increase, it wil] not 
be possible to take care of half of the ap- 


plications now on file with the Director of 
the Emergency Conservation Work. 


one time 


in operation to more than 
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How WAGE EARNERS IN MANCHESTER, N. H, SPEND THEIR INCOME 

































































Approximately 7 cents out of every progress in 40 other small and large cities 
sllar spent by wage earners and lower- scattered throughout the United States 
salaried workers in Manchester, N. H., went The object of these surveys i to 
0 od during the year ending August 31, brine the cost-of-living figures of the 
1934. Clothing consumed 13 cents of each Bureau of Labor Stetistics up to date In 
llar; housing and household operation 12 order to measure changes in the cost of the 
How WAGE EARNERS SPEND THEIR DOLLARS 
3 = pte es ts Aba ‘4 \ 2 A 
MHOOOO’ Net IEEI IRS MG KE G0 4 EF IEF IOI IES 
JI7 Cen 4s of Lach Dollar 
| ‘en a 2 A 3 AA »\ A = wo 
y eG iv elt a) he wit | 
Saar MOO VWWWOUWoOWL, 
DSiNo” seni ni 
aan 24 Ce wi a Each Dollar 
rs of Lath Dollar 
Cents GF Lach Dollar 
2 hal ) 
\ a Ga hada: 
2 pr ye QL 5 “ar 
ISCELLANebUS 6 Cents of Each Dollar 
Bt Jes Hd Jd 
Se Cents of Lach Dollar 
" , it" a 
RII 
Fu ute 5 Cents of Lach Dollar 
Q P+. ie 364 
bch _'gh 7 SS 
MevicaL CAR 3 Cents of Lach Dollar 
EACH CIRCLE REPRESENTS 2 CENTS 
| eat 
cents each. These facts were disclosed in a goods purchased by a group of wage earners 
recent survey of the spending habits of 50 accurately, the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
families of employed wage earners in Man- must take into consideration not only the 
chester, N. H. The study was conducted changes in prices of goods and. services 
dintly by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, consumed by the group, but also the consum- 
the New Hampshire Minimum Wage Office, and ing and spending habits of the group. The 
the New Hampshire Emergency Relief Adminis- proportion of the annual income that an 


tration. Similar investigations are now ir 


average wage earner's family spends on food, 












































shelter, clothing, education, medicine, in- worked most of the year. The differences jr, 
Surance, and the hundreds of other items the incomes between families were large] 
which enter into the family's budget, is an due to differences in the number of wage 
important factor in calculating the effec earners in the family rather than to differ. 
of price changes on the cost of living. For ences in wage rates. Families with incomes 
instance, when a wage earner in Manchester of over $2,500 per annum averaged more thar 
spends three times as much of his income or three times as many breadwinners per family 
food as on clothing it is clear that ac- as did the families with the lowest incomes 
vances in the price of the foodstuffs he of between $500 and $900 per annum. Of the 
consumes will increase his cost of living 150 families studied O7 had more than one 
three times faster than similar increases in breadwinner On the average, the chief 
the price of the clothing he buys. breadwinner of the family earned approxi- 
mately 53 cents out of every dollar of 
The families studied in Manchester, family income. Sons and daughters 18 years 
N. H., represent a cross-section of employed of age and older, living at home, contrib- 
wage earners and lower-salaried workers witt uted 24 cents of each dollar. Wives suppl 
INCOMES AND EXPENDITURES OF FAMILIES OF WAGE EARNERS AND LOW-SALARIED WORKERS IN 1934 
NUMBER AVERAGE | AVERAGE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN 
INCOME GROUP OF NUMBER FAMILY AVERAGE INCOME AND 
eetnes OF EARNERS »actue EXPENDITURES EXPENDITURES 
PER FAMILY 
+ + 
re ae 10 1.3 | $751 $844 - $93 
i 
39900 and under $1,200 ... 25 1.7 | 1,065 1, 13% - 74 
$1,200 and under $1,500 .. 41 2.9 | 1, 349 1, 396 - 47 
$1,500 and under $1,800 .. 29 2.0 |} 1,618 1, 58 + 33 
$1,800 and under $2,100 . . 20 2.1 | 1,98 1,831 + 12: | 
$2,100 and under $2,500 .. 16 3.1 | Ly « 2, 20% + 56 
Be.G00 end over «cscs 9 4.3 | 3, £34 3,027 + 207 | 
| 
All income groups... 150 2.2 | 1,603 1,593 + 10 
| | J 
incomes of not less than $500 a year. Fami- 15 percent and other members 8 percent 
lies on relief at amy time during the year, the total annual family income. 
or families in which there was not at least Families with different annual inr- 
one breadwinner who had a minimum employment comes spent their money in slightly differ- 
of 38 days per week for 36 weeks during the ent ways. Those with annual incomes under 
year, were nov’ included in this study. Out $1,500 spent a greater share of each dollar 
of the 340 jobs held by the 328 wage earners for housing, household operation, and medi- 
a the 150 ami sies covered by the survey, cal care, than those with annual incomes of 
156 were in textile mills and 77 in shoe more than $1,500. Workers who earned more 
factories. than $1,500 a year spent more for clothing, 
he average income of the 150 fami- furnishings, recreation, tfansportation, and 
lies was about $1,600 during the year. It education. 
varied in amount from $572 in one family Families with annual incomes of less 
with one full-time earner to $4,573 ina than $1,500 spént more than they earned dur- 
family with seven earners, five of whom ing the year. This means that they either 
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went further into debt or made inroads into 
their previous savings. The deficit in the 
family income of those earning less’ than 


$900 during the year averaged £93 per family. 


other hand, families with incomes of 


A - 
Jn tne 





more than 
they earned. 


which earned 


averaged approximately $207 


$1,500 


per year spent less thar 
The savings of the families 
than $2,500 per annun 


more 
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WAGES AND EARNINGS OF WOOLEN AND WORSTED TEXTILE WORKERS 


Hourly earnings of woolen and worsted 
36 


August 


workers advanced percent upon the 


coption of the code 1933. Durin; 


in 
¢ 
i 


e following urther increase of §& 


year a 


Weekly earni 


nec 


‘BS 
code 


ercent was registered. 


2 percent with the adoption of the 
lined 9 


year ending August 


dec percent during the ensuing 
1934. 
were in the 
Statis- 
the 


requested 


facts disclosed 
of the 
hourly and weekly earnings 
This 
of 


termination of the 


These 


third report Bureau of Labor 


tine ~ ry 
Vits Offi 


in 


textile industry. Survey was 


by the President the United States u 


strike 
1933. 


Df 
tton-textile report 
7 


general 


textile industry in September 


appeared 
Bul- 


was 


or Information 


silk report 


and rayon 


summarized in the March issue. 


The survey of the wooler and worsted 
goods industry covered three periods: the 
first 3 months of 1932 (when 110,500 wage 
earners were employed in this industry); 
August 1933 (when 163,000 were at work); and 
August 1934 (when employment had dropped to 

0.200). In each period approximately one- 
hird of the wage earners employed were 
overed in the study of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 

HOURLY EARNINGS 
Farnings of woolen and worsted goods 
eorkers in the first quarter of 1932 aver- 
aged 36.5 cents per hour. In August 1933 


per family. 


hourly earnings averaged 47 cents and in 
August 1934 they were 49.3 cents. 
Out of every 1,009 workers employea in 
the woolen anc worsted goods industry in -- 
Per hour 
1932, 119 earned less than 25 cents 
43é ® ¥ . @ . 
727 " r i 45 ”" 
G62 “ ® » $s e 
946 . 1s = 6° os 
965" . * 6 * 
1933, l1 earned less than 25 cents 
34 " a » 6S ° 
612 e ® = §6¢ ° 
780 " e » $3 e 
868 ° ° * 69 e 
936 " ° Ss TF e 

1934, l earnea less than 25 cents 

velo] " " n 35 " 
533 ” ° * «$s e 
731 " n ul §5 f 
845 n " n 6§ n 
928 ® ° » 75 " 

The increases in hourly earnings under 
the code were greatest for the lowest paid 
workers. From the first 3 months of 1932 to 
August 1932 hourly earnings of the lowest 
paid quarter 6éf the workers advanced 23 per- 
cent as compared with an increase of 13 per- 
cent for the highest paid quarter of the 
workers. A year later hourly wages for the 
lowest paid quarter of the workers were 26 
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percent higher than during the first 3 worsted goods workers received the lowes: | 
months of 1932; for the upper quarter of wages. Plants in these southern States, 
workers they were 19 percent higher. however, employ only 3 percent of all the} 
Wages of doffers, the least skilled of workers in the industry. 
the woman workers, who are engaged in re- In August 1934, out of every 100 male 
moving full spindles from the machine and workers employed in each region, 17 receiver 
replacing them with empty ones, advanced less than 50 cents per hour in the Middle 
from 25 cents per hour during the first 3 Atlantic region, 22 in southern New England, 
months of 1932 to 36 cents in August 1934, 28 in northern New England, and 63 in the 
which is an increase of 46 percent. The South. Half of the female workers in the 
dy 
AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS OF WOOLEN AND WORSTED GOODS WORKERS 
a 
VANUARY—MARCH 1932 AUGUST 1933 AUGUST 1934 
NUMBER PERCENT NUMBER PERCENT NUMBER PERCENT | 
EARNINGS oF oF OF OF OF OF 
WORKERS TOTAL WORKERS TOTAL WORKERS © TOTAL 
eens 6.24 * are 38,509 100.0 41,427 100.0 31,984 100.0 | 
i 
Less than % cents. ..... 9,864 25.7 25 wt 54 .2 | 
20 and less than &5 cents 6,942 18.0 1,269 3.2 831 6 | 
£5 and less than 4 cents . 7,111 18.5 17,391 42.0 10,700 33.6 | 
40 and less than 45 cents ... 4,094 10.6 6,568 15.9 5,474 i7.a | 
45 and less than 50 cents . . 2,817 7.3 4,038 9.8 3,554 11.1 | 
50 and less than 55 cents . 2,373 6.2 2,874 6.9 2.783 8.6 | 
55 and less than 60 cents .. 1, Faz 4.5 2,019 4.9 1,953 6.1 
60 and less than 65 cents . 1, 467 3.8 1,628 3.9 3.729 5.5 | 
65 and less than 70 cents ... 970 2.5 1,591 2.8 1,432 4.5 | 
70 and less than 75 cents . . 557 1.5 1,212 2.9 1,22 3.8 | 
75 and less than 80 cents ... 260 6 982 2.4 7&2 2.4 | 
80 cents and over .....-. 323 8 1,680 4.0 1,513 4.7 | 
earnings of perchers, a highly skilled group Middle Atlantic region earned less than £& 
of expert male inspectors of finished cloth, cents per hour, compared with 51 percent 
advanced from 46 cents in 1932 to 524 cents southern New England, 53 percent in northerr 
in 1934, or an increase of 14 percent. New England, and 84 percent in the South. 
The highest hourly earnings prevailed 
in the Middle Atlantic region, which in- WEEKLY EARNINGS 
cludes New Jersey, New York, and Pennsyl- 
vania, and in southern New England, which Woolen and worsted goods’ workers 
includes Connecticut, Massachusetts, and averaged $16.15 per week during the first 3 
Rhode Island. Plants in these regions em- months of 1932. Their earnings reached & 
ploy 75 percent of all the workers in the low point of $13 in March 1933. Five months 
industry. Slightly lower wages existed in later, in August 1933, their average week]} 
northern New England, which includes Maine, earnings were $17.50. A sharp decline ir 
New Hampshire, and Vermont. In North Caro- available work during the following year re- 


lina, Tennessee, and Virginia, woolen and duced the average hours of work from 37 







































































= = 
he lowest — 30 per week. This brought average weekly The least skilled occupations bene- 
States, earnings down to $15.15 in August 1934. fited most by the code. Weekly earnings of 
f all the Although workers in the woolen and ioffers, for instance, rose from $9.03 in 
worsted goods branch of the textile industry 1932 to $11.89 in August 1933. This is an 
100 male averaged larger weekly earnings than either increase of 32 percent. Weekly earnings of 
receivec the cotton or silk and rayon workers, nearly spooler tenders, also a low skilled occupa- 
he Middle> one-fifth of the males and two-fifths of the tion, rose from $10.50 to $13.74 during the 
England, | females received less than $10 per week ir period, an increase of over 30 percent. 
3 in the August 1934. Ten out of every OO workers 
in the earned less than $§&.45 per week. On the other hand, some of the highly 
The decline in the weekly earnings skilled occupations suffered declines in 
mie etween August 1933 and August 1934, which weekly earnings under the code. Earnings of 
| resulted from lack of available employment, loom fixers dropped from $30.70 per week in 
-———----+ heaviest on those in the lower income 1932 to $30 in August 1923. Weavers suffered 
34 In August 1933 the lowest quarter a decline from $21.40 to $20.80 per week 
ERCENT of workers employed earned $14 a week or during the same period. 
OF 
TOTAL 
AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS OF WOOLEN AND WORSTED WORKERS, BY SELECTED OCCUPATIONS 
100.0 - : T ——7 
| JANUARY=MARChH 1932 AUGUST 1932 AUGUST 1924 
—° S OCCUPATION tamer 7 = 
a i MALE FEMALE MALE | Femace MALE FEMALE | 
33.4 | Loom fixers. ......... | $80.72 None $30.00] Wone $27.12] vone 
7,8 | Weavers. ........... | 26.38 | $19.92 20.81/$18.73 | 18.53 /$16.80 
aves | ee aa 20.07 None 22.52] None 19.07] None 
6.6 PO: ke ne, 18.96 None 20.02) None 16.25| Wone 
ee Prene spinners ........1 07.87 13.80 19.42| 14.68 | 16.64] tt.6! 
= Drawers-in, hand .....ee«-. None 16.06 None 17.01 None 16.22 
- Drawing-frame tenders..... 13.65 11.85 4.44) 83.98 10.18 9.56 
ca | Gidlebee tenderG® «. 31 2 0 se 11.28 11.04 13.74) 12.32 10.96) 10.08 
ae I PRG 6 ee as A we eee None 9.08 hone 11.89 Yone 7.68 
| . 
less. A year later this group averageu During the ensuing year, ‘owever, 
;s than sc 89-45 or less. ending in August 1934, the lower skilled oc- 
yercent in Out of every 1,000 woolen and worsted cupations suffered the largest decreases in 
> northern} $9096 workers employed in -- weekly earnings. In August 1934 weekly 
South. Per weer earnings of doffers and spooler tenders were 
August 1933, 28 earned less than $5 respectively, 235 and 17 percent lower than 
150 " ” = $2 in August 1933. During the same period the 
529 . . " $16 earnings of skilled loom fixers decreased by 
; workers 740 " $20 10 percent and those of weavers 11 percent. 
e fire 3 943 ° 7 " $30 In August 1934 the weekly pay for 
reached 4 male workers averaged {$18.45 in the Middle 
ee aeatht August 19354, 88 earned less than £5 Atlantic region, $17.£5 in southern New 
sge weekl} 357 se . * $12 England, $17.10 in northern New England, and 
~cline is 608 : . " $16 $14.95 in the South. These earnings repre- 
, year re 770 . ° " $20 sent declines from the previous year of 14 
on 39 4 951 ™ ’ * $30 percent in southern New England, 12 percent 











i the Middle Atlantic region, and 2 percent 
in northern New England. In contrast to the 
North, weekly earnings in the South rose 
between August 1933 and August 1934. Earn- 
ings of male workers increased from $14.20 





“<> 


to $14.95 and of female workers from $12.35 
to $12.8C per week. The latter increase 
lifted weekly earnings of female workers ir 
the South above the weekly earnings of 
females in New England. 





THE AMOUNT OF LABOR CONSUMED IN PRODUCING STEEL 


The total direct and indirect labor 
time required to manufacture finished steel 
products is variously estimated from 29 man- 
hours, needed to produce a ton of steel bil- 
lets, the simplest semifinished steel prod- 
uct, to 84 man-hours, required to manufac- 
ture a ton of the most highly fabricated 
steel products. The average for 18 differ- 

of finished steel products studied 


y the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the 
U. S. Department of Labor is §&3 man-hours 
per tor Rolled structural steel requires 
33.9 man-hours; standard rails, 38.5 hours; 


ard tin plate, 8C.6 man-hours. 

It is a well-known fact that Federal 
expenditures for construction of roads, 
bridges, public buildings, and housing 
create two channels of employment. One grout 
of workers is employed directly on the site 
of the project -- to dig and prepare the 
ground, and to put up, assemble, and finish 
the structure. Another group of workers is 


employed in factories and mines and on rail- 


manufacturing and transporting the 
the 


project. 


roadaqs, in 


materials used actual con- 


the 


various in 


Struction at site of the 


of employment 
W. A. 
precisely from 
records the job. The number 


} . 


worKers required to produce and 
e 


The amount and kind 


provided on the site of any P. project 


-an be determined the pay- 


of 
transport 


on 


cannot, however, be de- 
are usual- 
by 


other 


products 


usly or side 


s used for 


thar Ps @ A purposes, and the labor tim 

spent on them cannot be easily segregated 
It has therefore become necessar 

devis a different method of measuring the 





LABOR TIME SPENT IN PRODUCING 
ONE TON OF STEEL PRODUCTS 











Highly Fabricated Products, 0 NMarhours 


Average /8 Products, $20 Manr-Hours 
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The present study of steel 


the first step in that direction 








om $12.35 teel is by far the most important i e 

increase r P. W. A. projects. Other major materials 
orkers ir sre lumber and cement. Other data 
nings of the labor time required to prod 
a ort all of the important m 


rP. W. A. work will make it 
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quire an additional 3.3 man-hours. 
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ton of 


To convert 


finished products requires additional direct 
and indirect labor. The amount of such 
labor varies, depending on the extent of 





























approximately to determine the total amount 
employment resulting from P. W. A. ex- 
Reyne oy ; LABOR TIME SPENT IN PRODUCING 
ONE TON OF STEEL INGOTS 
All finished steel products are manu- 
ctured from raw steel, known in the trade . a 2 
as steel ingots. On the average, a total of (aa en ; Ey (ety (2 
7 man-hours of labor is required to produce ity $5 
Fe = way en ae ni i aie eae ce 
abor vine | me ton = * eel ingots. Only about one- Mining, 86 Man-Hours 
egated. | ft of this total time is spent on manu- 
essary to } facturing proper; that is, in producing the - 
uring the cig iron in the smelter, and then the raw As 
steel. The balance of the labor time is 
spe in mining, handling and transporting 
CING the various materials, such as iron ore, 
-ts oke, and other ingredients or fluxes, used 
in producing ingots. An average of six tons 
of these minerals is required for each ton 
of steel ingots. ees igh 
-— Manufacturing, IF (lanHours 
— on peti wi tn Wade ot thes EacH Figure REPRESENTS 1MAN WorRKING | Hour 
Statistics show that it requires on the 
average 8.6 man-hours to extract the quanti- fabrication the products require. A rela- 
ies of the various minerals used to produce tively simple product, such as structrual 
ns the pig iron and the other raw materials steel in rolled form, requires 16.9 man- 
needed for one ton of steel ingots. The hours per ton in addition to th 17 man- 
transportation of these raw materials to the hours used in making raw steel. Highly fab- 
smelter consumes on the average 5.1 man- ricated products require 67 additional man- 
ours. Smelting pig iron from raw materials hours of direct and indirect labor. 
“<Coe 
aHOUTS 
EMPLOYMENT AND PAy ROLLS IN MARCH 1935 
VOUS 
1 Hour Approximately 121,000 workers’ were preceding month. These estimates are based 
returned to employment in all manufacturing on reports from 128,764 representative es- 
ring anc and nonmanufacturing industries between Feb- tablishments in 90 manufacturing and 17 non- 
table to} "¥ary and March 1935. Weekly pay rolls in manufacturing industries. 
of steel March averaged $£,400,000 higher than in the 


direction 








MANUFACTURING 


Employment in manufactwring industries 
in March is estimated at 6,906,000. 
an increase of 97,000 over the 6,809,000 who 


This is 


had jobs during the previous month. Weekly 
pay rolls $140,600.000 ir 


ebruary to $144,100,000 in March. 


advanced from 


—_ 


March was the fourth successive month 


in which gains for factory employment and 
pay rolls have been shown. Employment in- 


creasec in 68 of the 90 manufacturing indus- 


tries surveyed by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 


tistics. Pay rolls increased in 67 indus- 


tries. Large gains in employment and pay 


rolls were reported in the following major 


industries: 


EMPLOYMENT PAY~-ROLL 


INCREASE INCREASE 
Percent Percent 
Percisieere « 2 4 os 39.3 43.1 
Railroad car building . 19.6 25.86 
eae ee ae a oe ee 9.9 13.3 
Agricultural implements 9.3 12.7 
Carpets and rugs ... 8.1 13.0 
Brick and tile ... . 704 8.2 
Engines and tractors . 6.3 7.2 


° 


Among the 32 industries in which em- 


ployment decreased between February and 
March, the largest declines were reported by 
canning and preserving, silk and rayon goods, 


Slaughtering and meat packing, and tobacco. 


EMPLOYMENT 


the Durable- 
The durable-goods indus- 


Employment Increased in 
Goods Industries. 
tries are engaged in the manufacture of such 
raw materials as lumber, 


cement, iron and 


Steel, which do not wear out rapidly and 
need not be quickly replaced. In this class- 
also included the industries 


these 


ification are 


which use durable raw materials to 


produce finished products such as houses, 


automobiles, 


locomotives, and radios. 


In March 1935 these durable-goods in- 
3,970,000 
increase of 68,000 


dustries provided employment to 


wage earners. This is ar 





INDUSTRIES 


over the 3,002,000 employed during the pre- 
vious month. All the seven groups of indus- 
tries included in the durable-goods classi- 


fication emplo 


aq 


yed more workers in March thar 
he 


in February. gains in employment were: 


18,500 in machinery manufacturine 
14,600 in 


11,000 in lumber 


transportation equipment 


w 


oO 
oO 


in iron and steel 


6,700 in stone, clay, and glass 
3,700 in nonferrous metals 
3,400 in railroad repair shops 


The total estimated employment in the 
durable-goods industries in March 1935 was 
161,000 larger than a year ago. Railroad 


9,200 


glass group 2,10 


repair shops employed fewer workers 


and the stone, clay, and 
losses were more thar 
offset by increases of 64,190 in machinery 
manufacturing; 56,900 in 

19,300 in lumber; 


and steel; and 15,300 in nonferrous metals. 


fewer workers. These 
transportatior 
equipment; 16,300 in iron 


Employment Increased in the Nondu- 


rable-Goods Industries. The nondurable-goods 
industries are engaged in the manufacture of 
products such as foodstuffs, newspapers anc 
magazines, Cigars, and cigarettes, which are 
consumed at once, or such other products as 
clothing and shoes, which wear out relative- 
ly quickly and must be rapidly replaced. 
These 
to 3,826,000 wage earners in March as con- 
pared with 3,807,000 in the preceding montt 


industries provided employment 


-- an increase of 29,000. Food products was 


the only group in this class of industries 


which employed fewer workers in March thar 
in February. In this industry employment 
declined by 7,700. The remaining nondurable- 
goods groups employed more workers. The 
gains were: 

13,10C in textiles 

11,100 in chemicals 

3,600 in leather 

1,009 in paper and printing 

7CO ir 


200 in rubber 


tobacco products 


7.10C ir unclassified industries 
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Compared with March 1934, total em- $740,000 in transportation equipment 
oyment in the nondurable-goods industries 662,000 in machinery manufacturing 
declined by 24,400. Paper and printing acdec 278,000 in lumber 
7,000 workers. The leather group remained 230,009 in stone, clay, and elass 
unchanged. Employment declined by 23,800 in 217,000 in railroad repair shops 
oodstuffs; 13,990 in textiles; 9.100 in 124,009 in iron and steel 
tobacco products; and 5,100 in rutter. S&,C0O0O in nonferrous metals 
ESTIMATED EMPLOYMENT IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
MARCH 1935, FEBRUARY 1935, and MARCH 1934 
| NUMBER OF WORKERS EMPLOYED 
tNOUSTRY MARCH FEBRUARY MARCH 
1935* 1935% 1974 
ee See 6 6 cs es 6,906,300 6,809,000 6,770,100 
Durable-goods groups: | 3,070,400 3,002, 200 2,909,800 
Ree eee SOE 6 4 ee 6 et 617,700 607,800 601,460 
Machinery «<.cecservcvce 738,500 720,000 674,800 
Transportation equipment . 583,200 568,600 526,300 
Railroad repair shops .... 258,400 255,000 267,600 
Nonferrous metals .... 227,500 223,800 212,200 
Pe a ae oe ee a | 464,700 453,700 | 445,400 
Stone, clay, and glass. 180,400 173,700 $82,500 
Nondurable-goods groups: 3,835,900 3,806,800 3,860,300 
tl. 1,616,900 1,603,300 1,629,800 
er 6 és see ee oe 299,900 296,300 299,900 
Pn «eo 0 6 6% @:eo we. @ 619,300 627,000 683,100 
PobeceoD «cece ee eses 80,000 79,300 89,100 
Paper and printing. ...... 514,600 513,600 497,600 
Goemicele wc cece esesee 375,800 364,300 375,600 
aa ae a a ae ee ee ee 111,900 111,700 117,000 
Unclassified... esc eccvce 218,800 211,300 208,600 
* Preliminary * Revised 
PAY ROLLS Compared with a year ago, tle weekly 
pay roljJs in the duratle-goocs industries 
Pay Rolls Increased in the Durable- showece an increase of $8,937,099. Pay-roll 
Goods Industries. The total weekly pay roll gains over March 1934 were reportec in all 
in the durable-goods industries advanced froups includec in this classification. Cver 
from $66,700,000 in February to $69,050,000 the ic-month perioe the weekly wage incone 
in March. This is an increase of $2,340.00 of the workers employec was increasec: 
‘ll of the durable-goods industry groups haa $2,626,000 in machinery manufacturing 
larger weekly pay rolls in March than in the 2,513,900 in transportation equipment 
preceding month. The gains in the weekly 2,022,099 in iron and steel 
wage income of the workers employed were: 815,.C00 in lumber 
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572,000 i nonferrous metals The weet ay roll of the C 
239,000 in stone, clay, and glass ble-goods industries in farch 193§ wa 
150 ,0 in railroad repair shop $3,340,000 larger than a ear ago 
Pay Rolls Increased in Nondurable- LoesaRpginieid go aierny Ae yas capensis 
Goods Industries. The weekl W till of = wt ~ ; a vane 
; ver t ear the the tobacco, 
the radDle-goods ustr Ss ir farct 
ier 255 _ teas r r groups « dustrie Thes re 
was approx rtel 5,084,000, Yr Sist7 
ESTIMATED WEEKLY PAY ROLLS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
MARCH 1935, FEBRUARY 1935, and MARCH 1934 
AMOUNT OF WEEKLY PAY ROLL 
i TNOUSTRY mance a FEBRUARY | MARCH 
1935* | 19257 1934 
All industries. . $144,129,000 | $140,618,000 | $131,852,000 
| Durable-goods groups: 69,045,000 66,706,000 60,108,000 
Iron and steel . 14,672,000 14,548,000 12,650,000 
Machinery 15,825,000 15,163,000 13,199,000 
Transportation equipment . 17,042,000 | 16,302,000 14,529,000 
Railroad repair shops 6,727,000 6,510,000 6,577,000 
Nonferrous metals 4,735,000 4,647,000 4,163,000 
Lumber . ae 6,724,000 6,446,000 5,909,000 
Stone, clay, and glass. 3,320,000 3,090,000 3,081,000 
Nondurable-goods groups: 75,084,000 73,912,000 71,744,000 
Textiles . 27,495,000 26,766,000 26,164,000 
Leather 5,875,000 5,763,000 5,896,000 
Foods 12,648,000 12,717,000 12,522,000 
To bacco — 986,000 908,000 1,019,000 
Paper and printing . 12,561,000 12,501,000 11,550,000 
Chemicals 7,997,000 7,751,000 7,417,000 
Rubber... 2,441,000 2,493,000 2,445,000 
Unclassified . 5,081,000 5,013,000 4,731,000 
* Preliminary § Revised 
larger thar rn the preceding month. Weekly tions were more than offset by  pay-rol! 
pay rolls declined by $69,000 in the food increases in the remaining nondurab] e-good 
group an {52,000 in the rubber group. groups. The largest increase over the 12 
The other nondurable-goods ¢roups reported month period occurred in the textile grou 
increases i their weekly pay rolls. The It amounted to $1,231,000. Other increase 
gains in the wage incomes of the employed in the weekly wage income of the employe 
workers varied from $60,000 f paper and workers varied from $126,000 in foodstuff: 
printing to $729,000 in textiles to $1,011,000 in paper and printing. 
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Employment in manufacturing indus- weekly pay rolls is arch advancec 
ries in March 1935 was lg percent igher more rapidly than employment The were 24 
an in the previous month, and 2 percent ercent hi than in Fet r} 9.3 fer- 
gher than a year agc The U Bureau o L gher thar year Ag C The 
abor Statistics index for factory employ- reau of Labor Statistics facror ay roll 
e n March is 82.4, compared wit! Ree &f index for Mare s 7C S ac st l ir 
EMPLOYMENT & PAY ROLLS x MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
3 year average 1923-192) -100 
Index BUREAU OF LABOR ‘STATISTICS Index 
Numbers Washington on oll 
f 140 
130- = 130 
20 loyment— 120 | 
110 u0 | 
100 100 | 
90 90 
80 so | 
70 70 
60 ——FPay_Lfiolls | 60 
5 50 
40 40 
3O 30 
20 20 
10 10 | 
r) | 
199 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 
ruary ar 8 Mar l 4 T n Februa 4 i ar 93 er 
at r ever 1,900 perse n * . $ y we 
verage Gguring 1923-26 4 pe or 4 wages ring VZe-2- we earne ce lve 
M hb 1935, compared witt ] ruar: s7¢ Va Ss aga t S€O. wt febru- 
and 896 a year ago. ary anc {I€4.8) in March of is 
© 
HOURS OF WORK AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
Employment in manufacturing irn.dus- same as a year ago. Hourly earr eS averaged 
tries in March 1935 averaged 36.5 hours per 57 certs in March, comparec w an e9 
week, compared with 38 hours in the preced- amount ir. February and £3 certs in March of 
ing month. The average weekly hours in last year. The 1935 averares are asea c 
March of this year were approximately the reports of 22,130 establishmerits, employing 








= 





2,£77,457 wage earners. The 1934 figures £ to 84 cents per hour were reported 
are based on data fron 14,160 establishments automobiles, blast furnaces and rollin 
with 2,716,429 employees. mills, petroleum refining, and rubber tire 
and inner tubes. In the remaining 5; 
HOURS OF WORK AND HOURLY EARNINGS 
selected industries, the nereases ir 
f c } > Ler rerrece tat 4 e| . + - . 

B FSV SOSRSLS POPE Seen Ses tye Care iourly earnings ranged from slightly les 
ble-good industries the average weekly than 1 cent per hour in cotton-goods mani 
nours anc tne «©average houriy earnings ir facturing to 4 cents in brick manufacturing 

irci 1935 were -- 
week] irs WEEKLY EARNINGS 
4C.0 in automobiles Weekly earnings of the workers” en 
77.0 in foundries and machine shops ployed in manufacturing industries in Marc 
SE.5 in sawmills 1935 averaged $21.10, as against $20.95 
3s. lr last furnaces ard rolling miiié the preceding mont} nd $19 50 in Mar 
32.0 in brick manufacturing year ago. These averages are based on tota) 
Hourly earnings tin certs): pay-roll reports, which include part-time 
7) in automobiles as wel as full-time employees The 193 
€6€.5 in blast furnaces and rolling mills averages are based on earnings of 3,889,4 
‘ = . ies and machine shops wage earners employed ir 24,658 establis 
0.9 in four es and machine shops 
45.5 in brick manufacturin ments The 1934 average is calculated fro 
44.9 i sawmills earnings of 3,445,732 wage earners employe 
O is awmill ; 
in 19,094 establishments 
In five selected representative rnon- 
: we <7 The average weekly earnings of wor 
durable-goods industries the average weekly k 
‘ ; . ers employed in the five selected represent- 
hours and the average earnings per hour in 


, $28.30 in automobiles 
weekly hours ater : : : 
7 23.65 in blast furnaces and rolling mills 
39.0 in paper and pul; 
Se oc — +} iY r 
22.25 in foundries and machine shops 
38.5 in slaughtering and meat packing " " : bai te = : 
? 7 aa 15.30 in sawmills 
35.0 in cotton-goods manufacturinse 
1§.20 in brick manufacturing 
35.0 in petroleum refining 
32.0 in tires and inner tutes In the five selected nondurable-goods 
Hourly earnings ‘in cents): industries the weekly wage income of tt 
rn) v + rn , aw eadk 
85.0 in tires and inner tubes employed workers averaged -- 
. ( in ne 0] mer i ~ ) . 
79.C in petroleum refining $27.40 in petroleum refining 
S€.5 in slaughtering ard meat packing 26.95 in rubber tires and inner tubes 
a r ne P r lr . 
De. in paper and pul; 22.109 in slaughtering and meat packing 
36 -otton-roods manufacturing s E 
38.2 in cotton-foods manufacturing 20.50 in paper and pulp 
Employment in the rubber tire and in- 13.35 in cotton-goods manufacturing 
r tube inaustry averaged ls hours less per There was practically no change ir 
week this March than a year ago. Cotton- the average weekly earnings of the workers 
goods manufacturing averaged half an hour employed in cotton-goods manufacturing this 
less. There was no change in the weekly March as compared with March 1934. In blast 
ho a . r ne } mr co , 
hours of employment in petroleum refining furnaces and rolling mills the workers aver- 
and slaughtering and meat packing. In the aged £3.40 per week more than a year ago; in 
remaining six selected industries employment automobiles $2.60 more; in foundries  ané 
averagec more hours per week than a year aga machine shops and brick manufacturing $2 
All the 10 representative durable and more. Increases varying from 75 cents per 
ror.ol b } -oc ac us oc} ‘ : 
-oraqurable-goocs incustries reportea higher week in petroleum refining to $1.90 in paper 
or ace Pa roe how g c 
average earnings per hour in March 1935 than and pulp manufacturing occurred in the other 


ir. March a year previous. Increases of from five selected industries. 
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EMPLOYMENT, PAY ROLLS, WAGES, AND HOURS IN SELECTED NONMANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


ported 


| rollin 
pber tir 1wOUSTRY MAKCH 1935 FEB. 1935 MAKCH 1934 tINDUSTRY MARCH 1935 FEB. 1935 MARCH 1934 
e Lire: 


ining s) 


HOTELS 
es ir RETAIL TRADE 


htly les Fmployment....... ©.15@,00C 2, 102, 000 2, 19€,0CC | Fmployment...... 271, 80C 272, 200 271, 3X0 
3° J 4 Sc ce ie ge ce : o ie te i 7 a a i 
aiisshie weekly ray roll..S5&,470.C0C 54,490,000 64,°10,006 weekly pay roll. 52,584,000 2, 587 .00C 8, 495,000 
a 
: weekly hours.... 41.6 41 41.5 weekly hours.... 428.§ 46 48 
facturing : i 
surly earnings. SO. £2 54 .$3 ourly earnings. 30. 2k -& .27 
heekly earnin¢s. £20. 4° 2. 2 19. 4¢ heeklv earnings. $12.7§ 12. & 12. 1 


WHOLESALE TRADE POWER and LIGHT 





$20.95 Fmployment...... 1, €48,0C0 1, °&, OCC 1,212,000 | Fmployment.....-. 2cc, 000 263, 00C 261, 400 
heekly pay roll. $27,740,000 7,40C.COC 3&5,08&,( heexly pay roll. =7,548,00( 7,442.00 ?, 187, 000 

n Marc 
heekly hours.... 41 £.£ 42. 6 | weekly fours.... + oO. 4 

d on tote 
7 rl) in¢e er SA c 5 | shal | reine e oe 76 Je 
ly earnings. "C.64 if a urly earnings. 72 
part-time , - os P . , Pen an , en > . 
r Se weekly earninss. SE. & 2B. 2% 26. 15 | weekly earnings. £20.70 29. 2e.¢ 

he 192 

| 

3,889,4 | 

4 STEAM RAILROADS | ELECTRIC RAILROADS 
estaodilis — = . . ‘ ‘ a = = 
: Employment...... 265, 60C 9&7, 0CC 967 , O00 Enployment...... 190, 40( 122 , 60( 191, 400 
¢ ‘ 

iavec ror : me . . — — e — ame 
heekly pay roll. S28,€15,00C 2,700,000 27, 278.000 | weekly pay roll. $5,422,000 5, 886, 001 5, £19, 0OC 


weekly earnings. 530. 90 2.00 27.75 | weekly earnings. $22. 2 28. 30 27.7§ 


| 
BITUMINOUS COAL LAUNDRIES 





Employment....e. 274,200 27 £,CCO s5€, 90C Fmployment...... 185, 900 185, €00 184,700 
heekly pay roll. $37,4€1,000 7,207,000 €,511,000 weekly pay roll. $2,845,000 2,821, 000 2,759,000 
Weekly hours.... a. 5 x o4 weekly hours.... 40. & 40.6 x 8) 
ing mills urly earnin¢s. 30.71 va . &7 liourly earnings. 0. 3 - 2 4 
hops heekly earnings. $21. X £1.10 19. 45 weekly earnings. S1&. 40 15.2 14. aC 
TELEPHONE & TELEGRAPH DYEING & CLEANING 
employment....-. 274, 100 275, 20( 275, a Emrloyment...... 42,800 41, 100 42,800 
} and 
adie-goods weekly pay roll. $10,290,000 10,540,000 10,180, 00C Weekly pay roll. $781,00 727 , OOC 755,000 
¢ the 
a heekly hours.... 8.£ 98.5 ‘8 | heekly tours... 41 40.£ 40 
urly earnings. 3.7 74 7e | Hourly earnings. $0. 44 48 44 
heekly earnings. 328. OC 27 .C§ 27.0 weekly earnings. $17.98 17. 40 17.65 
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In blast 
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ar ago; in 


Farmers' Income. The total cash in- $1,226.C000.900, as against $1,215,000.00C 
iries anc — A =, a u rf 
$2 come of farmers from all sources is estimat- @ year ago. Rental anc benefit payments 
Luring 2 
" ed at $¢1.397,00C.0CC during the first ? amounted to $171,0C0,C00O this year, comparec 
cents per i 
7 onths of 1923£&, compared with £1, 312,C00,0CC wittl $97,000,COCC Guring the first 2? months 
in paper 
Curing the same perioc of 1924 Ir.come fror of last year. 


the other 








The Farmer's Share of the Consumer's fruits and vegetables is somewhat less thar 
Food Dollar. Out of every dollar spent by his share of the 10 foods mentioned above, 
city consumers in retail stores on beef, The balance of the consumer's dollar 
pork, hams, eggs, milk, butter, cheese, 54% cents in February 1935, is charge; 
potatoes, flour, and bread, the farmer re- to transporting, processing, and marketin 
ceived 4&4 ents n February 19356, compared these foodstuffs. Ir 1913 these charge; 
wit 568 ents in 1913, §O0 cents i 1929, averaged 434 cents out of each consumer's; 
and 35 cents in 1932. The farmer's share of dollar, as against 50 cents in 1929 an 


consumers’ expenditures for fresh and canned 65 cents in 1932. 


INDUSTRY AND TRADE 


The volume of industrial production, March. Department store sales increased t 
which usually increases somewhat in this more than the estimated seasonal amount. 
season, showed little change in March. Steel 
production, after declining in the latter The Federal Reserve Board’s adjuste¢ 
part of February, showed little change dur- index of industrial production in March was 
ing Marc} and the first 3 weeks of April. 88, compared with 100) «6©in)§ )6€61923-25, 89 ir 
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PHYSICAL VOLUME % INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
Adjusted for Seasonal Variation 
Inge J year average 1K3I-25 100 a 
Num 8 FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD Numbers 
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= 
Output of automobiles increased further and February 1935, and 84 in March 1934. Indus- 
was larger than in the corresponding period trial production in March 1935 was thus! 
of any year since 1929. Distribution of percent lower than in the preceding month, 


commocities by rail showed little change in but nearly § percent higher than a year ago. 
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BUSINESS AND INDUSTRIAL BAROMETERS 


Automobiles. Total production of cars 


nd trucks in the United States in March 
19275 is estimatea at 429,&00 units -- 82,300 
cars more than in February and 91,400 more 
han a year ago. 

Bituminous Coal. Output of bitumi- 
rous coal in March 1935 is estimated at 
72, B£C,CO0 tons -- 4,430,099 tons mcre than 

t ece month and 351,900 twons more 
an in barch 1924. 

Building Permits. The increase in 
builéing construction curing March 1925 was 
sreater than during any March since 1929 
The total value of building permits issuec 
in 77% identical cities was £69, 420,00C-- 
¢91,190,000, or §2.5 percent, nore than in 
februery, and £2§.700,000, or 75 percent, 

ore thar. @ year ego. 

Cotton Textiles. The cotton-teatile 
industry consumed in March 481,009) bales 

raw cotton -- 2,00C tales more thian ir 





KO 


but 64,COO bales than in 


last year. 


February, 
of 


less 
March 
of elec- 
1 Fee 
week--24 million 
than in the 
million kilowatt 
1974. 


Electric Power. Production 


tric power in March is estimated at 
million kilowatt hours per 
kilowatt 


preceding 


week less 


é7 


hours per 
but 


per week more than 


month, 


hours in March 


Class 
cars 


Railroad Freight Car Loadings. 
682, freight 
er week 


but 12,000 


£90 
oY 


I réilroads averaged 


per week -- 70,000 cars more than 


the 
per week than a year ago. 


in previous month, cars less 


Retail Trade. The Federal Reserve 


Foard index of department store sales-ewas 81 
in March, compared with 75 in the previous 
month and 78 a@ year ago. 

Steel. Production of steel ingots in 
March was 2,831,90C tons -- 89,000 tons more 
than in February, and 70,000 tons more than 
in March of last year 





FEDERAL GOVERNMENT EMPLOYMENT AND RELIEF IN MARCH 1935 


+?) 


Public Works In March 1935. For tl 
irst time since July 19234 ‘the number of 
workers employead at the site of P. WA 
onstruction projects was higher thiar i 

e preceding month. Approximately 282,09C 
workers were employec in March, as compared 
vit 972,909 in February. The total pay 
roll for the month increased {700,900 fron 
$16,900,000 in February 1935 to $17,690,090 
n March 

Emergency Relief Work. The Federal 
fmergency Relief Administration estimates 
hat there were approximately 2,400,000 per- 
sons employed on emergency relief work dur- 
n¢é March 1935. This is a decrease of 
@ 099, as compared with February. The 
Otal pay roll for the month amounted to 


CLA AN” NNN can ") “ nr ~ Fs 
$64,000,000, or $47,900 ore than in the 
precedirg mont} 

b CCC Lig U 


Emergency Relief. Preliminary reports 


received by the Federal Emergency Relief Ad- 
Ministration from 144 cities indicate that 
the number of cases receiving emergency 
relief from public funds during March 1935 
decreased slightly from the previous month. 


Fapenditures for emergency relief increased 
only £ percent in spite of the fact that the 
month of March has 3 days more than February. 

The total mumber of families receiv- 
ing unemployment relief in these 144 commu- 
nities was ¢,203,090 in March, compared with 
2,213,009 in the preceding month. Total 
expenditures increased from $69,421,000 in 


February to $70,966,090 in March. 
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WHAT HAPPENED TO PRICES IN MARCH 1935 



























































Wholesale Prices. The general level compared with 190 in 1926, 79.5 in Fe 
olesale commodity in March was 4935, and 73.7 in March a year ago 
tly lower than is receding mont means that $79. 3C could purchase ir 

Tat percent i¢ an a year ag¢g 193¢ the same amount of commodities 
Bureat of Labor tatistics index f cost $79.50 in February, $73.70 ir 
sale ce was 79.3 in Marc! 19dc. n@ £100 in 1926 
= eet ee 
| INDEX OF WHOLESALE PRICES 
I SS ee ee ( ih mma —e ee 7 
| MARCH MAR INCREASE (+) OR 
I 1 TEM | 19 1935 | 1934 | DECREASE (—) MARCH 1934 
i | TO MARCH 1935 
J $$ ff — i _ 

| i 

ndex ndex ndex Percent 
| All commodities . | 1 79.4 7 + 7.7 
| | | 
I 
} arm products. ‘ , | 1 7 fF © Brat 

kaw materials ; 1 9 ) + 1 

Semimanufactured articl o 100 Be - } 

Finished products . . ...««-« 10 1 17. + 56.6 
——- ae! Se SS 
Retail Prices. Retail food prices ir compared wit 109 i 1926, 76.1 i Fe 

ties scattered throughout the nite 1935, and 67.4 i March 1934. Ir 
Ss average one-half of l percent lower words for ever Liar * 4 worth of 
arc 193° than in the precedir t bought i retail markets iring 1926, 
were 12 percent higher than a year aga consumer paic on the average 76 er 
reau of Labor tatistics index f re- March 1936, as against 674 cents in Ma 
foo prices in Marcr 193§ is 75.8 year ag¢gc 
—— 
| 
AVERAGE RETAIL FOOD PRICES FOR THE COUNTRY AS A WHOLE 

[ i TEM ==. RETAIL PRICE INCREASE (+) OR DECREASE (—) 

i] MARCH 1935 | MARCH 1944 MARCH 19434 TO MARCH 192° 

EEE a 4 — ~ _ | 

Cents | Cents | ents Percent 

| Bread, pound..... 3 8.0 + QO. + 3.8 

| Eutter, pound .. « « 37.4 31.3 + 6.1 +19.65 

ROle,. Qt «5% es 11.9 pan + .8 * 73 
Eggs, dozen .... - 28.6 24.7 + 3.9 +15.8 
Potatoes, pound ... Set 2.9 ao Soa 41.4 
Lard, pound ....-. 18.7 10.3 + 8.4 +81.6 
Pork chops, pound .. 32.6 24.4 + 8.2 +33. 6 
Round steak, pound. . 35.3 25.1 +10.2 +40.6 
Sugar, pound... « « 5.4 5.£ * of - 1.8 
Coffee, pound .... 27.3 27.1 + .2 + .7 



































WHAT ARE THE PRINCIPAL FEATURES 


he rates of compensation are tc to be administered by 
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ilar nature. In the case of This preference, however, doe 
dings for the use of any im the case of executive, admi 
the Federai Government or in Supervisory, and highly-skilled 


employed on work-relief proj- February 15, 1924, for the workers 


, 


entitled to disability or deatt by the Federal Civil Works Acmi 


for accidents incurred while sc Payments are to be made from a 
t 


those providec in the Act of Compensation Commission. 


OF THE WORK-RELIEF BILL RECENTLY PASSED BY CONGRESS? 
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MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW 


In addition to the Labor can give, current data on employ- 
Information Bulletin, the United ment, prices, wages, etc. It also 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics contains each month a number of 
also publishes the Monthly Labor special articles on labor subjects 
Review. The Review gives, in much The April 1935 issue covers such 


greater detail than the Bulletin topics as -- 


Dismissal compensation in foreign countries 

New study of family expenditures 

Activities of cooperative housing societies in 1933 
Unemployment survey of Springfield, Ohio, 1934 
Industrial homework, 1934 

Summary of N.R.A. codes adopted during February 1935 
Invalidity and old-age pensions in Australia, i934 
wages and workiag conditions of Lonaon clerks 
Recent developments in workers’ education 

Decisions of National Labor Relations Board 

Average annual wage payments in hio, 1929-1933 
Earnings and employgent in retail trade, 1933 
Activities of United States Employment Service 


Building operations in principal cities, 1934 


The subscription price of other countries. Orders snould be 
the Monthly Labor Review is $3.50 sent direct to the Superintendent 


I cr 


in Office, Washington, D. C. 


per year in the United St 


ates, of Documents, Government Printing 
c 


Canada, and Mexico, and $4. 





